Behind the Veil: A One- 


Act Play 


- Rashid Jahan 


[A room with white flooring. A mattress 
is spread in the centre of the room. A 
woman, lying back on bolsters, is seated 


on the mattress. She looks sad and tired. 


Next to her is a surahi, containing water, 
which is placed upon a silver plate with 
its mouth covered with a small metal 
bowl. Seated in front of her is another 
woman who looks to be near forty. She is 
slicing betel nuts. On one side lies a round 
box and, on the other, a spittoon. The 
room has two doors in front. The walls 
around have many cupboards, shelves 
and ledges with different objects such as 
kitchen utensils, lids and covers. A cloth 
fan with a pink frill is hanging from the 
middle of the ceiling. A bedstead with 
a coverlet spread on it is visible in one 
comer of the room. At the other end is an¬ 
other mattress with a bolster and a spit¬ 
toon next to it.] 



Mohammadi-begum: Aapa, who is both¬ 
ered about us anyway? We have already 
lived most of our lives and Allah will see 
to the rest. I am so fed up and sick of this 
world that I would have poisoned myself 
if I was not concerned about these little 
children. 

Aftab-begum: Have you gone mad, bua, 
my dear lady? This is hardly the age to 
talk of poison and of suicide. It is only 
now that spring has blossomed for you. 
The children, with God's grace, are grown 
up. How can the idea of poisoning your¬ 
self even come to you? Just look at me ... 


Mohammadi-begum: Why should I look 


at you? Do you think this has anything 
to do with age? Is it only the old who 
get weary of the world? The lust for life 
that I have seen in the old is hardly to be 
matched by the young. Death comes to so 
many people—God only knows where my 
death has gone and hidden itself. Every¬ 
body—including children—forgets every¬ 
thing after a while and life comes back on 
track soon after that... 

Aftab-begum: Get a grip, my dear, get a 
grip! You are still too young to plead for 
death. You are a decade or so younger to 
me. They were talking about my marriage 
in the year that you were bom. That was 
the year when the queen died. I remem¬ 
ber it very well. May her soul find peace. 



Chachi amma was so happy. ‘She's like 
a son for me/ she used to say about you. 
You were bom almost thirty years after 
chachi amma's marriage. What celebra¬ 
tions! There was eating and drinking; 
and the Dom women danced their special 
dance. Not just that, your marriage, too, 
was solemnized with such great fanfare. 
The whole city of Dilli went into raptures 
over it. Who could be as fortunate as you? 
Look at how unfortunate I am. Allah bless 
you, you have a husband, children, home, 
everything. 

Mohammadi-begum: Yes, that’s true. 
Husband, children, a home; I have it ail. 
Youth? Who will call me young? I look like 
an old woman of seventy. This unending 


illness; the daily visits by hakims and doc¬ 
tors. And a child every yearl Yes, of course, 
who can be more fortunate than I am? 
[Her eyes fill with tears. She wipes her 
eyes with a handkerchief and, after spit¬ 
ting into the spittoon, she begins to speak 
once again.) It just happened two months 
ago. It was decided that the lady doctor be 
called just before the miscarriage. Doctor 
Ghayas's diagnosis also pointed to the 
fact that my ongoing fever may be due 
to some internal disorder. He felt that it 
would be better to get an internal check¬ 
up done by the lady doctor. And as far as 
the ageing is concerned, you must listen 
to this. The lady doctor asked me my age. 
‘Thirty-two years/ I said. She smiled in a 
way that gave me the impression that she 



did not believe me. I said, 'Miss sahib, why 
are you smiling? You should know that 
I got married when I was seventeen. And 
since then I have borne a child every year, 
except when my husband went abroad for 
a year. And the second time such a thing 
happened was when he and I had quar¬ 
relled. These teeth that you see missing 
have been pulled out by Dr Ghayas. Some 
pyorrhoea or something like that—God 
knows what disease it is—that's what has 
happened. The whole problem was that 
when my dear husband returned from his 
trip abroad, he began to complain that my 
mouth smelled bad/ The poor lady doctor, 
what could she do? She just laughed. 


Aftab-begum: You say such absurd 


things! What can people do but laugh? 


Mohammadi-begum: Anyway, the lady 
doctor did check my stomach and my 
chest. Then when she did an internal 
check-up, she got really nervous and 
said, ‘Begum sahiba. It looks like you are 
pregnant again. It has been two months.' 
My heart missed a beat! Another problem 
to confront now! I Just then, the sound 
of some children weeping and others 
shrieking and screaming is heard from 
the other room. Begum sahiba, who has 
been resting with her back on the bolster, 
straightens up and yells.] Arre, you ruffi¬ 
ans! There isn't a moment of peace here. 
We keep so many haramzaadi maids but 


the children make a racket all the time. It 



would be better if God just ended my life 
and freed me of this world’s problems. 

[The door opens. Two maids, dressed in 
clean clothes, enter with two weeping 
children. Some other, older, children are 
seen standing at the door. All the children 
are thin, pale and underweight. The inner 
courtyard is now visible through the open 
door.] 

First maid: Begum-sahiba, Nahne-mian 
does not listen to me at all. Whenever he 
enters the room, he starts troubling all the 
other children. He doesn't let them play. 
Now he has run away with Nanhi-bi's doll 
and Chote-mian's ball. And he has run 


into the the men's rooms. 


Mohammadi-begum: [In anger] He's a 
butcher, the scoundrel, a butcherl He 
leaves nobody in peace in the house. Like 
father like son! [She picks up the child and 
comforts her. She then takes something 
out of the box and gives it to both the chil¬ 
dren to eat.] Go, for God’s sake, leave now. 
All I get to hear from morning to evening 
is just shrieking and screaming. [Then, 
after a pause, seeing that the maid has 
left the door ajar, she says] Arre! Shut the 
door at least. I have said the same thing 
so many times since morning! Whenever 
they go out of the room, they just leave the 
door open. 

Aftab-begum: Bua, the wretched doctor 
attends to your family at all times. Even 



so, look at the children. They're so thin, 
pale, stunted and undernourished. 

Mohammadi-begum: How else can 
they be when they are deprived of their 
mother's milk? They bring home any kind 
of wet nurse they can find; the blind, the 
pock-marked, the fat, the thin. Whoever 
one stumbles upon is employed. My hus¬ 
band is the decision-maker. He says that I 
need not bother with all this when, with 
God’s grace, we have the money. As far 
as he is concerned, all pleasure is limited 
to his own lust. His only worry is that 
he will be inconvenienced if a child stays 
with me. He is not concerned, be it night 
or day. All he wants is for his wife to 
be available to him at all times. And, of 


course, he does not stop at his wife. There 
is absolutely no holding him back from 
going to other places too. 

Aftab-begum: Mohammadi-begum, you 
blame your poor husband for everything. 
If he employs maids he becomes a villain 
and if he doesn't, he is a scoundrel. Bua, 
chant Allah's name. 

Mohammadi-begum: Aapa, you weren't 
here when Nasir died. The poor boy was 
just four months old. May Allah not let 
even our enemies suffer the way he did; 
even strangers could not bear to see his 
pain. His wet nurse looked quite hefty and 
tall but carried some disease which heated 
up her insides. Now how could anyone 



have known about that? As a result, the 
child exploded with sores. His whole 
body was covered with blisters. Raw flesh 
would squirt out when the blisters burst. 
All his joints were filled with pus. Doctor 
Ghayas used to drain out pots full of pus 
—I used to watch from behind the cur¬ 
tain. 'Don't even breathe/ he'd say, ‘just 
thank your stars.' After all this, the child 
festered for two months before he bid his 
final farewell. I have borne three children 
after that. I insisted so much upon feeding 
them myself but who cares? I am always 
terrorized by the threat, ‘I will remarry 
if you breastfeed the children. I need a 
woman at all times. I don't have the pa¬ 
tience to wait while you attend to the chil¬ 
dren.' And then you say... 


Aftab-begum: So, that's the problem! 

How was I to know all this? God save us 
from such men; even animals have some 
restraint. This behaviour is worse than 
that of animals. May one be saved from 
such men! Such things didn't happen 
earlier, bua. These days, all the men you 
see, wretched burly bullies, have the same 
problem. Now look at my husband, your 
own brother-in-law. He is old now but he 
avoided all excesses even as a young man. 
(Smiling) I swear by God, I made him lick 
my feet for hours. 

Mohammadi-begum: [Sighing) To each 
her own fate! What you just said has re¬ 
minded me that the story of my conversa¬ 
tion with the lady doctor is still not over. 



Words have a strange way of changing 
track. So then, after saying that I was two 
months pregnant, the lady doctor stared 
at me with surprise, 'Begum-sahiba, you 
were saying that you have been bedridden 
for the last four months and that you get 
fever every evening. And Dr Ghayas, too, 
said that you get hundred or a hundred- 
and-one fever every evening. So then, do 
you mean ... ?* I said, ‘Aye, Miss sahib! You 
are fortunate. You earn money for your¬ 
self, you spend it the way you wish to, and 
sleep in peace. As far as I am concerned, 
who cares if I go to hell or to heaven! All 
that they care about is their pleasure and 
enjoyment. The wretched wife may live 
or die, all that men hunger after is their 
own lust. The lady doctor, poor thing. 


just heard me out and kept quiet. Then 
she said, 'You are so very ill/ and bua, not 
just this doctor but all the other doctors 
also say that the children can't be healthy 
when I am so weak myself. And to make 
matters worse, the children keep coming 
so close to each other. Anyway, what can 
one do? It would have been better to have 
been bom a Christian. 

Aftab-begum: Tauba, tauba, don't utter 
such blasphemies! I have just one son and 
even he has kept a Christian woman. I had 
such dreams for his marriage. My brother, 
in frustration, has now gone and settled 
Waheeda’s marriage somewhere else. Just 
imagine how my heart wrenches with 
anguish to know that the girl I had asked 



for since she was a child is now going to a 
stranger's home. It would have been better 
if he had never been bom. He is as good as 
dead for me now. 

Mohammadi-begum: How can you curse 
him so? He is the support of your old age, 
after all. He will certainly reform sooner 
or later. 

Aftab-begum: What reform? He will 
never reform! It has been two years. I have 
yearned for him for so long, but haven't 
had the merest glimpse of him. He stays 
in this very city but has not stepped into 
the house even once. I hear he earns one 
hundred and fifty rupees now. And thank 
God, at least there is no child yet. I have 


only one prayer now. Even if I am left with 
no one to light a lamp on my grave, his 
wife, that haramzaadi, may she die in the 
bloom of her youth and never ever bear 
a child! Bua, who can we share our pain 
with? Each one of us is weighed down 
with our own misfortunes. Mohammadi- 
begum, did you hear this other news? 
Mirza Maqbool Ali Shah has just married 
again. Two wives have already died and 
even his granddaughters have children. 
And this latest wife of his is so young; 
with such an innocent face! She would 
hardly be twenty. The unlucky girl is 
doomed. She has six unmarried sisters. 
That's why the poor parents... [The twelve- 
year-old elder son, the lower ends of his 
pyjamas covered with grime, pushes the 



door open and runs in. He has a spool of 
thread in one hand and a pair of scissors 
in the other. Behind him enters a strong¬ 
looking girl wearing tight pyjamas.] 

Girl: Amma, Bade-mirza just won't listen. 
See how he has put cuts in my new pyja¬ 
mas. (Saying this, she lifts up her kurta 
and shows it to her mother.] I was not 
even talking to him. I was just putting 
buttons on Abbajan's achkan. And look 
here, he has even tom my dupatta. [Frus¬ 
trated, she leans against the wall and 
starts weeping.] 

The boy: [Imitating his sister] Ouh, ouh, 
ouh. You are not saying anything about 
what you were really doing. So, you were 


sewing? Were you? Should I tell Amma 
what vulgar books you were reading? Dil- 
daar Yaar? Baanka Chhabila ? 

Girl: [Turning towards him] For God's 
sake, don’t lie! I swear by God, Amma, I 
was reading Moulvi Ashraf Ali Sahab's 
Bahishti Zevar. He started pestering me 
to show it to him. When I didn't, he just 
slashed my pyjamas. You never say any¬ 
thing to him. 

Mohammadi-begum: [Smacking her 
forehead] Shabash beti! Amma may live 
or die, but it never crosses your mind that 
you should help her. Instead, you end up 
quarrelling with your younger brothers. 
[Then, turning towards her son] This 



rowdy creature keeps troubling someone 
or the other all the time. Get lost! 

Aftab-begum: Come, mian, give me the 
scissors. Do you know of anybody else 
who troubles his sister like this? After all, 
she is with you only for a short time. She 
will get married and go away in a year 
or two. After that, however much you 
may yearn, you will not get even a small 
glimpse of her. [Sabira, embarrassed with 
this talk, bends her head and quietly slips 
away. Bade Mirza rides on the bolster as if 
it were a horse and begins to jump up and 
down after a few moments.) 

The boy: So why did she not show me the 


book then? 


Mohammadi-begum: Bade-mirza, have 
pity for God's sake! Don't shake me up 
like this. My whole body is trembling. 

My heart has begun to throb so hard. For 
God's sake, go out to your abba. Moulvi- 
sahib must be about to come. Have you 
finished your lessons? [The mere mention 
of studies makes Bade Mirza feel that it 
would be better for him to go away.) 

Aftab-begum: The house at least looks 
full when there are so many children. But 
the noise and the commotion can get on 
one's nerves. Bua, now I just stay at home 
all day, idle and twiddling my thumbs. 

My husband comes in only for namaaz. 
He sits for a moment or two and then 
goes back to the sitting room. May God 



never make anyone as lonely as me. What 
dreams I had! [The door opens and Kolan, 
an old maid, enters, holding something in 
her hands.) 

Kolan: Salaam, Begum-sahib. Salaam, 

Badi-begum. Here, take this. I was about 
to go to your house with your portion. 

So begum, how are you? How are the 
children? 

Mohammadi-begum: Well, bua, I am sur¬ 
viving. I hope bhabhi is fine. And the kids, 

I hope they are fine too. My best wishes for 
the new grandson. This must be the pan- 
jiri. Rahiman, here, take this and empty 
the plate. [She opens the small box.) Aapa, 
please hand me a paan. 


Aftab-begum: Rahiman, just take my 
share too. [Saying this, she gets busy 
preparing paan. Mohammadi gives two 
annas to Kolan.) 

Mohammadi-begum: Convey my regards 
to everybody. I will come as soon as I feel a 
little better. Meeting you has renewed my 
desire to meet everybody once again. I re¬ 
ally feel like seeing the baby. And bua, just 
ask bhabhi if she has sworn never to come 
here? [Aftab hands the paan over and, tak¬ 
ing out some money from her waistband, 
gives two annas to Kolan.) 

Kolan: Begum-sahiba, my bibi, too, 
remembers you a lot but she hardly finds 
any spare time. These days, of course, the 



house is full. Everybody has come. 

Aftab-begum: Convey my blessings to 
Sultan-dulhan. And my congratulations 
on the grandson. God willing, I will come 
on this Friday. [Kolan takes the two plates, 
offers her salaam, and leaves.] 

Mohammadi-begum: Aapa, our bhabhi 
Sultan has her own special style. Her 
mian never earned more than forty rupees 
but she has such a talent that she has 
managed to do everything really well 
within her limited means. She got her 
sons and daughters married off. Now, 
with God's grace, her son has found a 
good job and earns something around a 
hundred and fifteen. There's also scope for 


promotion. 


Aftab-begum: The daughter-in-law is 
good, too. [Sighs] It's fate. Look at us. Any¬ 
way, forget it. Is there any news of Razia? 
Your mamu got her engaged and married 
off in such haste that he hardly invited 
anybody. 

Mohammadi-begum: So what if he did 
not invite people? He got food and delica¬ 
cies distributed twice or thrice amongst 
all the families. The poor girl got married 
under such circumstances ... in the fear of 
disgrace. Still, may God bless them all. 

Aftab-begum: Was that it? I had no idea! 
So what happened? 



Mohammadi-begum Really? You really 
don't know? Everybody seems to know 
about it now. The poor thing is so young. 
She’s just about two years older than my 
Sabira. She was bom after I got married. 
When Chote-mamu came from Calcutta 
—he had come after many years—all of 
us were quite young at that time. Nani- 
amma, poor thing, even with her trem¬ 
bling limbs, was the happiest of all. I had 
brought Razia home with me for a few 
days. Then Choti-mami went to her par¬ 
ents’ house. The girl stayed over with me 
for three or four months. Razia is so fond 
of her father's family that she can give 
her life for them. She is not so attached 
to her mother's side of the family. This is 


my house, her cousin sister's house but I 
had not the slightest inkling of what was 
happening. Razia went back when her 
mother returned from her parents’ home. 
One day a terse note from Razia arrived, 
saying, ’Aapa-jaan, for God's sake, hurry 
up and come here.’ That's it Aapa, what 
can I say? When I reached her house, then 
Choti-mami... you do know Choti-mami, 
don't you? You know how she can pretend 
to be very sweet. So, she welcomed me 
profusely. Razia handed me a letter in se¬ 
cret and said, ’Dulhe-bhai, your husband, 
comes here every day and Amma showers 
great attention and care on him in secret. 
They talk softly in secret/ Poor, young, 
unwed girl! What more could she have 
said? She had gathered all her courage 



to say even as much as she did And the 
letter—it was my mian's letter to Razia. 

A kind of love letter that is impossible to 
find even in romantic novels. I literally 
burnt up with anger. I talked to Razia 
and convinced her that her name will not 
be implicated. I came back home smoul¬ 
dering. I discussed the matter with my 
mian. Aye aapa, I swear by God, he was 
so shameless that he didn't even blink his 
eyes. ‘So, what's the harm ? 1 he said, ‘I will 
marry Razia. Even if it means a talaq from 
you.' I said, ‘Are you in your senses or have 
you bid goodbye to them? She is from a 
respectable family. Even if you as much 
as utter her name, her father, brothers 
and uncles will chop you to pieces. Don't 
even dream of anything as far as she is 


concerned.' 


Aftab-begum: So, your mumani had fixed 
everything on the sly. 

Mohammadi-begum: What else? She has 
nursed some deep grudge against Amma 
and me for long. Even when Amma was 
ill, she used to swear that she would not 
be at peace till she ruins my home. And 
it is not that she has this animosity only 
towards us. She has a similar grudge 
against elder mumani too. And since 
Razia was engaged to a boy in my chacha’s 
family, she constantly fought about it, 
saying that she would never give away her 
daughter into the family of her enemies. 



Aftab-begum [Laughing] Andbua, what 
is attractive about your mian anyway? He 
has a wife and children; except, of course, 
that he has money. But then your elder 
mamun, too, is not poor. Do such things 
ever happen in respectable families? I have 
heard that in some places far off in the 
west, two sisters may wed their daughters 
to the same man but it doesn't happen in 
our families. But, of course, these are mod¬ 
em times. It seems that anything can hap¬ 
pen now. So then, what happened next? 

Mohammadi-begum: When I lost my cool 
and said bitter things to him, he began 
to cajole me and said, ‘Believe me, I am 
completely smitten with her. For God’s 


sake, help me. It is your duty to help me/ 
He used to sit with the Quran Sharif and 
read out aayats about the kind of hell I 
will face after death if I don't help my 
husband. Anyway, which fire could have 
burnt me more than the one I carried 
within me, the one which scorched me all 
the time? In short, the same story that he 
would go mad was repeated endlessly. He 
confined himself to a room, lying all the 
time with his face buried in the bed and 
all he chanted was, ‘Hai Razia, hai Razia/ 
And I had little choice but to quietly listen 
to this. I swear by God, Aapa, my heart 
is so deeply plagued by all this that all 
wealth and luxury have become a burden 
to me. I'd rather live poorly on dry roti if 
I could only get a little happiness. Aapa, 



just hand me a paan. My mouth has be¬ 
come parched from all the speaking. [She 
drinks water from the surahi. Aftab takes 
out a paan for herself and hands one to 
Mohammadi, too.) In short, this situation 
remained unchanged- He kept saying such 
vulgar and lustful things about that poor 
unmarried child I felt completely stifled 
but could hardly do anything besides 
listening quietly to all this. And as far as 
choti mumani is concerned, she continued 
to behave in the same way, greeting and 
welcoming him with the same warmth. 
'Razia/ she would say, ‘your dulha bhai is 
here. Give him some paan and elaichi/ 

Aftab-begum: Achha! What is certain 
is that all this was hatched by your 


mumani. 


Mohammadi-begum: Of course! What 
else? That girl used to weep for hours. She 
expressed her agony and unburdened her 
heart to me whenever we met. I kept quiet 
for a month. Then both my mamus came 
to meet me. I then asked them, 'Mamu 
jaan, has Razia's engagement been called 
off?' Both the brothers were bewildered 
I was, of course, already full of all this to 
the brim and divulged everything to them. 
After that, both of them must have con¬ 
sidered and deliberated upon the matter 
and the result was that Razia was married 
off on the third day. 


Aftab-be gum: Allah, Allah, khair salla! 



All's well that ends well. 


Mohammadi-begum: But bua, he did not 
enter the house for six months. He just 
spent all his time with those whores in 
Chaawadi. And I was happy. God knows, I 
sleep in peace on days when he goes there. 
Now the same story is repeated every day. 
He keeps saying, 'You keep ill. How long 
do you expect me to go through all this? 

I have decided to remarry/ And to top it 
all he also insists, ‘You are the one who 
will have to arrange my marriage. When 
Islamic law allows four marriages, then 
why should I not remarry?’ I said, ‘Go 
ahead. Sabira will be married off after a 
year. Father and daughter can marry at 
the same time. On the one hand play with 


the grandson and with your new wife's 
child on the other. That's it! He immedi¬ 
ately starts quarrelling, ‘What do women 
know about all this. God has not gifted 
them with passions that we have/ I just 
say to him that, actually, he has within 
him the concentrated passions of all men 
put together.... 

Aftab-begum: [Interrupting] Moham¬ 
madi-begum, wherever you go, you will 
find the same problem. Men seem to have 
their way all along. They triumph in all 
situations—tails they win, heads we lose. 
Now tell me, isn’t it bad enough to say, ‘I 
will remarry,’ that he also insists that, ‘my 
wife is the one who must arrange it!’ 



Mohammadi-begum: That's the reason 
why I am in deep distress and pray for 
death to end my life. My own health is a 
big problem and the problems with the 
children make matters worse. The older 
children, God save them, are quite healthy 
but the younger ones are never well. All 
this has destroyed my desire to live. And 
the fear of his second marriage haunts me 
at all times. Khuda, bring death to me be¬ 
fore he brings home another woman. And 
what all have I not done because of this 
fear of the other woman? I've undergone 
two surgeries. 

Aftab-begum: What we had heard was 
that you had got something done to put a 


stop to children from being bom. 


Mohammadi-begum: Who told you all 
this? The real reason was that my uterus 
as well as my lower parts had begun to 
slide down. It needed to be corrected so 
that my mian could get the pleasure of a 
new wife from my body. Bua, how long 
can the body of a woman who produces 
children year after year remain fit? It 
slipped down again. Then once again I 
was slaughtered with force and threat. 
But despite all this, he is still unhappy. 
[The azaan is called from a mosque close 
by.) 

Aftab-begum: Bua, it's time for the 
afternoon namaaz. I got so engrossed 



with chatting that I just forgot about 
everything else. [She ties a cloth over her 
head and torso.] Now I will go only after 
namaaz. Your brother, poor thing, will be 
waiting. 

Mohammadi-begum: Aapa, thank God 
you came today. I could at least unburden 
myself. Do keep coming more often. I am 
ill and just can't go out. [She then calls 


out, ‘Rahiman, Rahiman, Gulshaboo!’ 
Rahiman appears.] 


Mohammadi-begum: Go help Badi-begum 
with her wuzoo. 


CURTAIN DROPS 



